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Museum to Be Like a Gem in Its Landscape Setting 
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The Fenway Facade of the Boston Muscum from Across the Lagoon. From a Drawing by Arthur A. Shurtleff, Landscape Archietct. 





The Spider’s Salon 


There are different ways of visiting the 
Salon de l’Araignée, held this year at the 
Galerie Granoff, on the boulevard Hauwss- 
mann, in Paris, instead of at the Galerie 
Devambez, on the boulevard Malesherbes. 
One may, like M. Charles Kunstler, who 
writes in Le Figaro Artistique, be met at the 
door by the Spider herself and, passing 
from one picture or statue to another, listen 
to her comments, mounting to the floor 
above by means of one of her magic threads. 

The Spider's criticism is almost uniformly 
favorable, whether it be of Gus Bofa, the 
founder of the Salon de 1l’Araignée, with 
“his prodigious imagination, his learning, 
his penetrating observation, and indeed his 
genius,” or Charles Laborde’s water-colors, 
“so simply treated yet so rich in substance 
and in thought,” and his etchings for “The 
Praise of Folly,” where he “has exhibited 
all the learning and wit of Erasmus,” or 
the pictures by Pascin, each of whose works 
“is a real dream which his pen or his pencil 
has presented according to his fancy,” or the 
water-colors of Dignimont, “so powerful 
and so true and so warmly colored by their 
Vitality.” Chana Orloff, Pierre Falké, 
George Grosz, Jean Oberlé and others share 
in the Spider’s praise. 

If, however, we happen to accompany M. 
André Salmon, he will take us—through the 
columns of L’Art Vivant—over much 
broader fields, comparing the Salon de 
PAraignée with the Salon des Humoristes, 
to the decided disadvantage of the latter, 
which lacks, he says, the delicate fancy of 
the former and even, he actually suggests, 
lacks a sense of humor. 

Having sketched the background of this 
Salon, M. Salmon inquires: “Is the Salon 


[Continued on page 10] 





No longer will the Boston Museum look 
like a palace built amid waste lands. Some 
time ago it felt the call of beauty—as a 
museum naturally should—and commissioned 
Arthur A. Shurtleff, eminent landscape 
architect, to make plans. Last year the 
mayor and the park commissioners decided 
the time had come to carry out these plans 
and to convert the Fens, north of the struc- 
ture, from a scene of desolation into a 
formal garden. The work is now under way. 

The road and bridle path now curving 
past the north side of the museum will be 
made straight to run parallel with the build- 
ing, and in a part of the space thus gained 
the stream now known as “Muddy River” 
will be broadened into a lagoon that will 
reflect the colonnade of the Evans Memorial 
Galleries, which comprise the north wing. 

“A broad flight of steps,” says the mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, “will lead down from the 
level of the roadway to a spacious terrace 
at the water’s edge, and across the lagoon 
another terrace with a balustrade will afford 
an attractive view of the museum in relation 
to its landscape setting. A careful study 
has been made of the proper placing of trees 
and shrubbery, of footpaths, and of the two 
bridges,—one at each end of the lagoon,— 
in order to create agreeable vistas and to 
effect a harmonious composition of archi- 
tecture and landscape without marring by 
too formal an arrangement the natural 
aspect of the Fens. 

“From these improvements the city and 
the museum derive a common advantage; 
the building will be greatly enhanced in 
appearance by the well planned landscape 
of which it will form an integral part, and 
the charm of the naturalistic setting will be 
increased by the simple dignity of the long 
Ionic colonnade rising like the facade of a 
Greek theatre in the background.” 








Mountains 


On August 10 the first chisel-blow fell on 
Mount Rushmore, South Dakota, on the 
face of which the sculptor Gutzon Borglum 
is to carve 465-foot effigies of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt. President 
Coolidge made an address, at the end of 
which he handed some steel drills to Mr. 
Borglum, who later was lowered over the 
side of the mountain and directed the first 
blow. The work will consume five years 
and cost $437,500. 

In the meantime a bitter situation has de- 
veloped in Georgia, where Mr. Borglum was 
ousted from the work of carving the heroes 
of the Confederacy on the face of Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta, and Augustus 
Lukeman put in his place by the monument 
association. The chisels, it seems, have been 
idle for over a year while Mr. Lukeman was 
busy on his plans, but the twelve years al- 
lotted for completing the work have almost 
expired and in another nine months the site 
will revert in forfeiture to the owner of the 
mountain. This owner, Sam H. Venable, 
has now deeded the whole mountain to the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, who are Mr. 
Borglum’s champions. Since it is physically 
impossible for Mr. Lukeman to carve the 
Confederate heroes before next April, this 
would seem to assure the recall of Mr. 
Borglum, who made the original plans. 

However, the dispute has got into politics, 
and a bill has now been introduced in the 
Georgia legislature which would make pos- 
sible the “condemning” of the desired por- 
tion of the mountain by the association in 
charge of the work. If this measure be- 
comes law, it would assure Mr. Lukeman 
against interruption no matter how long the 
carving takes. The Daughters of the Con- 
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federacy were the original sponsors of the 
monument association, but turned against it 
when Mr. Borglum was ousted. : 

Georgians are taking sidés heatedly. 
Julian Harris in the Columbus Enquirer- 
Sun calls the measure now before the legis- 
lature “one of the most brazen and impu- 
dent propositions of recent years,” and Ed- 
ward Shorter, an artist, combines his opin- 
ion of the bill with a description of Mr. 
Lukeman’s design as follows: 

“A tangle of horses’ legs, waving headgear 
and stilted figures, obviously, too obviously, 
posed for the occasion; this is the present 
design with which the coterie of selfish 
politicians and shysters, considering only 
their own self-aggrandizement and who 
seem to dominate the association, are sup- 
planting arbitrarily in place of Mr. Borg- 
lum’s dignified conception.” 

So much for Mount Rushmore and Stone 
Mountain. There is more to come. 

Pinnacle Peak, in Cumberland Gap, the 
historic gateway from Virginia into Ken- 
tucky, through which Daniel Boone and the 
pioneers passed, is to have a colossal full 
length figure of Abraham Lincoln cut upon 
its 2,000-foot granite face, if Lincoln Me- 
morial University, situated there, realizes 
its plans. The figure will be visible from 
four states, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

This latest mountain-hewing plan is caus- 
ing nation-wide criticism. C. B. Roberts, 
writing in the New York Times, asserts 
that this scheme, as well as the Stone Moun- 
tain one, has “produced an unfavorable im- 
pression on many.” He calls the mountains 
one of the birthrights of the people, and says 
there is “a body of outside opinion which 
questions the morality of the idea.” He is 
of the opinion that Lincoln himself, the 
feeling toward whom in all sections of the 
country now “borders on veneration,” would 
not be pleased with “the marring or despoil- 
ment of God-given grandeur and beauty that 
have endured from the beginning of the 
world.” 

Mr. Roberts points to the fact that the 
Greeks, “whose teachings are esteemed as 
those most nearly approaching the ideal,” 
did not carve images of their heroes on 
Mount Parnassus, and he concludes by ask- 
ing, “Should the face of a mountain give 
‘way to the face of a man?” 

This last sentence will remind readers of 
Tue Art Dicest of the satire of the London 
Daily Telegraph, quoted in the 15th Decem- 
ber number, in which that newspaper, after 
describing the Mount Rushmore project, 
shudderingly remarked: “Imagine our cliffs, 
our hill-sides, carved wtih colossal monu- 
ments of the heroes and the art of yester- 
day, Beechy Head shaped into an immense 
Albert Memorial, and Dover Cliff a range 
of mammoth statesmen and philanthropists, 


alternately trousered and décolletés in bath- 
sheets !” 





Clivette in Paris 

Merton Clivette, the 78-year-old American 
artist who had a sensational debut last Jan- 
uary at the New Galleries in New York, 
when scores of pictures were sold, is having 
an exhibition at the galleries of Bernheim 
Jeune in Paris. 

The Paris New York Herald printed a 
three-column illustrated feature by Louis W. 
Smith headed “Clivette, Mysterious ‘Man in 
Black’,” in which his whole career as “acro- 
bat, magician, sculptor, fomentor of dis- 
turbances in tropical republics,” etc., was 
dilated upon. 
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Authentic? 


Charles Knowles Bolton makes a three- 
column attack in the Boston Transcript on 
the authenticity of a portrait of John Eliot 
(1604-89), so-called “Apostle to the In- 
dians,” recently acquired by the Henry E. 
Huntington Library from English sources. 
He recalls a previous mistake concerning an 
Eliot portrait, the one in the Boston Mu- 
seum, which has been often reproduced in 
books, but which, the writer says, “is now 
generally discarded as spurious.” 

Mr. Bolton reasons chiefly from the dis- 
crepancy between the Huntington portrait, 
which purports to present Eliot at the age 
of 55, and the description given by Cotton 
Mather, who said the apostle was “abstem- 
ious with his food, and lived on a homely 
but wholesome diet,” also that he despised 
wigs as well as long hair, and preached 
and prayed against them. The preacher’s 
hair was “short, his dress very plain, 
without any ornament, and he wore a 
leather girdle, which was a distinctive fea- 
ture with him.” He went among the In- 
dians “with much fear and care even under 
the sensible wasting and weakening of his 
natural strength.” 

The Huntington portrait, according to Mr. 
Bolton, presents a “commanding personality, 
well fed, handsomely dressed, with aristo- 
cratic features, beautiful hands, and very 
long hair.” And he declares that Eliot 
“certainly never visited England after he 
arrived in this country at the age of 27; nor 
do we know of any good portrait painter 
who came to this country at this period.” 

The handsome portrait bought by the 
Huntington Library bears two marks of 
identification. In one corner is the inscrip- 
tion, “John Eliot, Preacher to the Indians 
in New England, Aetatis Suae 55,” and, 
hanging from a shelf of books, the scroll, 
“Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians 
in New England.” Mr. Bolton thinks the 
former has “too neat and modern an appear- 
ance,” but that the latter seems “both in its 
lettering and in its general blending to give 
every indication of authenticity.” 

The writer then draws the conclusion that 
the work is a portrait of one of the wealthy 
and aristocratic founders of “the New Eng- 
land Company,” created in 1649 by Act of 
Parliament “for the promoting and propa- 
gating the Gospel of Religious Creeds in 
New England,” and suggests, subject to re- 
search, that the sitter was the president, 
William Steele, lord chancellor of Ireland, 
or one of the treasurers, Henry Ashurst and 
Richard Floyd. 





A Baroque Exhibition 


Readers of Tue Art Dicest will recall 
the third exhibition held last fall by the 
Magnasco Society, a cult in London which 
admires the seicento—that period in art 
dominated by the baroque. Now comes a 
fourth exhibition, composed exclusively of 
drawings, 62 in number, part of them lent 
by King Goerge from the royal collection. 
This display of the best in eclectic Italian 
art, particularly by the Carracci, led the 
critic, Frank Rutter, to write as follows: 

“All representative art is a mixture of 
observation and presentation, and from this 
collection of drawings it is clear that the 
Carracci did not fail in observation. They 
were keen-eyed and deft-handed, so that in 
recording their own observations they were 
sincere, spontaneous and natural. But they 
failed in presentation because when they set 
about composing a picture they could not be 
as simple and whole-hearted as they were 





when drawing from the life; they kept 
thinking how Raphael or Titian would have 
handled the subject, and the further they 
strayed from nature and the more heavily 
they leaned on their knowledge of the pic- 
tures of their predecessors, the weaker and 
more artificial their own work became, 
There is a good useful lesson that modern 
painters can learn from studying the work 
of the Carracci, and it is that all the best 
art is not derived from other art, but from 
nature.” 





“Great Sargent’s Ghost”’ 


Alfred Orr, American artist, who now 
occupies Sargent’s old studio in London, is 
quoted as saying that he has heard ghostly 
footfalls up and down the stairways which 
he has recognized as the heavy tread of the 
master. This led the New York Times to 
remark that “perhaps the great artist wishes 
to put a final touch to a not.quite perfect 
portrait” and to express the hope that if 
anything of this sort is found “it will be 
something worthy of the great Sargent, and 
not in a class with the maudlin spirit mes- 
sages attributed by some to authors who in 
life would never have been guilty of such 
piffle.” 

“Tt may be, however,” the Times adds, 
“that he has come back in protest against 
modern tendencies in art; that he cannot 
take a proper interest in the Elysian fields 
while artists here splash about so wildly.” 





An Aviation Memorial 


Raymond M. Marlier, Pittsburgh archi- 
tect, and former World War aviator, has 
designed for a group of Pittsburgh business 
men, a $200,000, 200-foot aviation memorial 
to stand at the conjunction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers in that city and 
from the top of which a beacon will throw 
a vertical shaft of light visible 50 miles 
away. 

Nine statues will adorn the memorial, 
eight of which have been decided upon: 
Dr. Samuel Langley, who designed the first 
airplane model that would fly; Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, the first to fly; Galbraith 
Perry Rodgers, first to fly from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific; Col. William Thaw, com- 
mander of the Lafayette Escadrille ; Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Clarence D. Chamberlain and 
Richard E. Byrd. ; 





Museums Get Lorenzos 


Two notable paintings by the Venetian, 
Lorenzo Lotto (1480-1556), have just found 
places in the world’s museums. The Na- 
tional Gallery in London acquired for 
$115,000 at the sale of the Holford collection 
“Portrait of a Lady as Lucretia,” a billowy 
and voluptuous work having the appearance 
of a Titian, and the Boston Museum has 
purchased a small panel, “The Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” dating about 1507, with a 
pyramidal composition, similar to the larger 
panel of the same subject at Munich. 

Lorenzo Lotto, long overshadowed by his 
contemporaries, Titian and Giorgione, has 
attained full appreciation only in later times. 





Widener Keeps Rembrandts 


The long legal battle between Joseph E. 
Widener and Prince Youssoupoff for the 
possession of the two Rembrandts, on which 
the former loaned £100,000 in 1921, came 
to a close in the Court of Appeals at Al- 
bany, and the works will stay in the Phila- 
delphian’s collection. 
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Summer Art Exhibitions Flourish Throughout the Land 


This is the high season of the summer art 
colony with its exhibition of pictures to 
beguile the motorist and the tired critic. 
Before mentioning a few of them, it might 
be well to give them a bit of a test, psycho- 
logically and sociologically. Dorothy Grafly 
does this in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
as a preface to her review of the two Glou- 
cester shows: 

“The growth of summer art colonies 
throughout the country from East Coast to 
West Coast, from Northern to Southern 
boundaries, has called into being the summer 
art salons—repetitions, more or less, of the 
major winter exhibitions, but reaching a 
different public, and a public predisposed to 
receptivity. 

“In midwinter hundreds of individuals 
visit the large annuals because they feel that 
such displays are in some way part of their 
education. But in the hurry of affairs few 
persons tour a gallery with the thought of 
purchase. If they want a picture, they are 
apt to visit a dealer. 

“The psychology of the summer gallery 
wanderer is entirely different. In the first 
place he is, generally speaking, in a vacation 
mood, set free for a brief period from the 
cares of an office or an exacting profession. 
When he whiles away an afternoon in an 
art gallery he is predisposed to enjoy the 
pictures. Gone altogether is that annoying 
thought that he must train himself to appre- 
ciate whatever he may see. Education has 
been parked at home. They may be the very 
same pictures, but he is not the same man, 
nor, for that matter, is she the same woman 
—and any art gallery attendant can tell you 
that it is the female of the species that leads 
the male to slaughter. 

“Then, too, there is quite another attitude 
to be considered—that of the souvenir hunter 
—the woman or man who has a goodly sup- 
ply of cash, and who wants a little remem- 
brance that won’t fade or break before it is 
safely tucked away, and perhaps forgotten, 
in some room at home. For such prospects 
the summer exhibition gallery is a mecca 
ef treasure trove, and there are always nu- 
merous sketches well within the reach of a 
normal pocketbook waiting for some one to 
carry them to the various corners of the 
globe.” 

The Eastern newspapers gave most space 
to the two colonies that have rival exhibi- 
tions—Gloucester and Provincetown. Glou- 
cester has its fifth annual show of the North 
Shore Arts Association and the second an- 








“The Harbor in Winter,’ by Tod Lindenmuth. 


nual of the Gloucester Society of Artists. 
The former, with a two-story gallery, has 
400 exhibits, in charge of Mrs. Mary J. 
Coulter, formerly assistant director of the 


San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, and the latter, | 


having less room, is holding three successive 
shows, with about 120 items in each. 

There was a great beating of drums at 
Provincetown, with three miles (count 
’em!) of windows in stores and dwellings 
given over to the display of paintings. And 
also, if one would believe the newspapers, 
there was almost a battle royal between con- 
servatives and modernists,—at any rate the 
headline of Harry Kemp’s story in the New 
York Herald Tribune was “Provincetown 
Torn by Strife of Art Schools.” However, 


one suspects that this slashing about of color | 


from the. vermilion tube was part of a 
sure-fire commendable method to get the 
public interested. In the battle that almost 
happened Mr. Kemp said the staid citizens 
sided with the conservatives marshaled by 
Charles W. Hawthorne, while the Portu- 
guese fishermen were ready to shed their 
blood for the modernists, under Niles Spen- 
cer’s strategy. Previous to the stationary 


Provincetown Modern Exhibition. 
street parade the modernists opened their 
first annual exhibition in the galleries of the 

| Provincetown Art Association, and much 

| was written about it in the Boston and New 
York papers. 

Judging by what the writers say, Newport 
| has a fine exhibition in its sixteenth annual, 
| in which the Art Association and the Grand 
| Central Galleries of New York are co-oper- 

ating for the third time. And at Lyme, 
Conn., the Art Association’s twenty-sixth 
| annual show in its beautiful little gallery 
received long press notices. Then there was 
the nineteenth annual at Stockbridge, Mass., 

and the third annual at Woodstock, N. Y. 
The Associated Artists of Long Island are 

this year holding their fourth annual at 

Patchogue. The Artists’ Co-operative, 

whose first regular exhibition was held last 
spring at Altman’s, in New York, organized 

a summer show at Ocean City, N. J. 
There was a profusion of other exhibi- 
tions, all over the country. The pictures 

shown—and_ praised—will, most of them, 

bob up in regular exhibitions during the 
coming season, everywhere from the Na- 
tional Academy to the Independents’. 








Portraits for Mr. Marland 


Henry C. Balink, member of the Taos 
colony of artists, native of Amsterdam and 
modern follower of the Holbein tradition, is 
painting a series of portraits of the most 
prominent Indians of Oklahoma for the mu- 
seum to be established at Ponca City by E. 


Chief Eagle, of the Poncas. 
Mr. Balink did a series of Indian pictures 
at Taos for the Netherlands government. 





Circuit Exhibition in Utah 
The Association for Encouragement of 
Inter-Mountain Artists, of which Alice 
Merrill Horne is president, will send out its 


| the West Side Gallery. 


annual exhibition of forty paintings by 
twenty Utah artists in September, the tour 
beginning at Ogden, in the Weber Gallery, 
and ending next May in Salt Lake City at 
Last year each town 


| on the circuit bought from $200 to $1,200 
| worth of pictures. 

W. Marland, oil magnate, who is also spon- | 
sor for the statue of the “Pioneer Woman.” | 
Thus far he has painted Blue Hair, Atoe | 
chief; Bacon Rind, Osage chief, and Horse | 
| itan Museum of Art on July 17 have not yet 
| been recovered by the New York police, al- 
| though two of the gold frames, pawned 





Miniatures Stolen from Museum 
Six miniatures stolen from the Metropol- 


separately, have been found It is feared 
the miniatures, which consist of examples 
by Andrew Plimer, Richard Cosway, George 
Engleheart and Samuel Shelley, and are 
valued at $10,000, have been sent to Europe. 


Baker Wins in Chicago 


Bryant Baker’s model for the “Pioneer 
Woman” was the first choice of the Chicago 
“public,” receiving 1,089 votes to 458 for 
John Gregory’s model, 388 for Hermon A. 
MacNeil’s and 279 for F. Lynn Jenkins’. 
James E. Fraser was fifth with 168 votes 
and A. Stirling Calder sixth with 118. 

Seven cities are now lined up for Mr. 
Baker’s model—New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Buffalo, Indianapolis and 
Chicago, while only one has demurred, Cin- 
cinnati, which approved Mr. MacNeil’s work, 
The twelve models, from which Mr. E. W. 
Marland will select one for his colossal 
monument to the “Pioneer Woman” in Okla- 
homa, are on view until Aug. 19 in the Den- 
ver Art Museum. The Minneapolis Art 
Institute will show them to Sept. 7. 
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Mussolini Sees Renaissance 


“Art must occupy the same place in Italy’s 
present greatness as it did in the past,” said 
Mussolini in an interview with Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, director of Fine Arts at Carnegie 
Institute, according to cable advices re- 
ceived in Pittsburgh. 

Mussolini expressed the hope that Italy 
would experience another renaissance. 
“Contemporary Italian art,” he said, “must 
reflect and make a permanent record of the 
Italy of today for future generations. The 
Carnegie International is a means of foster- 
ing an understanding of our art. It pro- 
motes international unity.” 

The Carnegie Exhibition will show paint- 
ings by Italian masters, including Antonio 
Mancini, Italico Brass, Felice Casorati, 
Ferruccio Ferrazzi and others. 

“All these men that you have chosen are 
important, each in his own way,” said Mus- 
solini. “Art is one thing for one man; 
another thing for another. Nowadays every- 
one fights and misunderstands, but there is 
no harm in that, providing art is genuine and 
stirs someone’s emotions. Art is just as 
important as it ever was. It is always 
basically essential because the fruit of our 
imaginations is the only thing worth while 
in life.” 

Mr. Saint-Gaudens has been abroad for 
the past four months assembling paintings 
for the Twenty-sixth Carnegie International, 
which opens in Pittsburgh in October. 





Utah Honors Mrs. Horne 
Alice Merrill Horne, who as president of 
the Association for Encouragement of Inter- 
Mountain Artists and as an organizer of 
traveling exhibitions, is chiefly responsible 
for Utah’s vigorous art movement, has been 
honored by the state, which has just adopted 
her “Columbus” for the schools. It is a 

play suitable for production by pupils. 





Produces Unity in Magazine 

Ralph M. Pearson has done the illustra- 
tions for the entire September issue of the 
Survey Graphic, thus producing unity both 
in the pictures and in the relation between 
them and the type. They are open-line pen 
drawings that, like a wood cut, harmonize 
with type. 
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Velasquez at 21 





“Sister Jeronima,” by Velasquez. 
>’ - q 


A new work by Velasquez, his earliest 
known portrait, has come to light. The 
subject is the Franciscan nun, Sister Jero- 
nima de la Fuente, and it is now on view at 
the Franciscan Exhibition at Madrid. Ex- 
perts have examined the picture and signa- 
ture and pronounced them genuine, says the 
London Times. 

The date, 1620, is inscribed on the picture, 
and, besides, the experts have determined 
that it was painted between the end of May 
and the third week in June, for it was dur- 
ing those three weeks that Sister Jeronima, 
aged 66, was in Seville, on her way from 
Toledo to embark for Manila to found a 
mission. “As anyone who looks at her por- 
trait will surmise,” remarks the Times, “the 
mission was duly founded.” 

The lines of the painting are hard and the 
colors, mainly browns and ochres, are crude. 
Velasquez was 21. The Friends of Art 
(Amigos del Arte) are trying to obtain the 
portrait for the Prado. 


Noted Painter Is Dead 


Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., the painter 
who perfected for the British navy the sys- 
tem of camouflage which the Germans had 
adapted from a book which the American 
artist, Abbott Thayer, wrote on the pro- 
tective coloring of birds, is dead at the age 
of 66. He was a former president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists. 

Solomon was famed professionally for 
his technical knowledge and for his amazing 
touch and speed. He surprised Israel Zang- 
will by completing his portrait in six hours. 
Among the most often reproduced of his 
paintings are “Cassandra,” “Samson,” 
“Niobe,” and “The Judgment of Paris.” 
Other notable work included his decorations 
for the Houses of Parliament and the Royal 
Exchange and his “Coronation Luncheon” 
at the Guildhall. 








Sausages and—Beauty 


The hideous appearance of frankiurter 
stands is causing such a revulsion of feeling 
that municipalities have begun abolishing 
them by local ordinance and motorists have 
shown a tendency to boycott them. This has 
led one of America’s leading sausagemakers 
to offer a series of prizes for the most beau- 
tiful designs for such structures. A similar 
contest has been started by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

“This cause,” observes the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, “is one that deserves encour- 
agement, both in the interest of national 
esthetics and for other and material reasons.” 





Business Men 


When the Business Men’s Art Club was 
founded in Chicago seven years ago by 
amateurs who desired to paint and model as 
an avocation, it attracted much attention 
throughout the country. Similar organiza- 
tions began to spring up in other cities, and 
they became so numerous that two years ago 
they formed an association known as the 
Associated Amateur Art Clubs. Now comes 
the announcement that a national exhibition 
of painting and sculpture by business men 
will be held in the Chicago Art Institute in 
August, 1928. Exhibits will be selected by 
a jury of professional artists, and gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals will be awarded. 

The Chicago club, which now has an ac- 
tive membership of 152, has just issued a 
handsome year-book, with articles by mem- 
bers. S. J. Duncan-Clark, who writes the 
foreword, asserts that at the age of 50 he 
discovered a “new world,” and concludes as 
follows: 

“If you want an avocation which will 
take you completely—body and mind and 
soul—out of the wrold of drudgery and rou- 
tine, of business cares and sordid contracts; 
if you want an avocation which will re- 
create you mentally, invigorate you physi- 
cally and exalt you spiritually; if you want 
the companionship of good fellows who love 
the life of the woods and streams, and who 
are bound together by a tie of understanding 
and appreciation, come with us.” 





“In a Vacuum” 

All the reviews of “John Sargent,” the 
biography by the Hon. Evan Charteris, di- 
vide themselves into two classes, one per- 
functory and laudatory and the other using 
the book as an excuse for attacking Sar- 
gent’s art. The former are dull and the 
latter, right or wrong, are interesting, to 
say the least. The one in The New Republic 
of August 10, by Rose Mary Fischkin, is 
headed “Standing Up in a Vacuum.” 

“What was it that halted Sargent early in 
his career and made him simply the virtu- 
oso?” asks the writer. “Tn his, youth 
he was obviously impressionable and open to 
influences, but he found his formula too 
soon, the formula of a dead age. As 
time went on he became more and more an 
eye and a hand. He lacked imagination 
entirely, as his murals prove. When he was 
commissioned to paint a group picture of the 
3ritish generals in the World War, he could 
not devise the most obvious composition to 
make a dull subject less dull. ‘I am handi- 
capped,’ he wrote, ‘by the idea that they 
never could have been all together in any 
particular place—so I feel debarred from 
any sort of interesting background and re- 
duced to painting them all standing up in a 
vacuum.’ There lies, possibly, the crux of 
the whole matter: Sargent’s figures are ‘all 
standing up in a vacuum,’ even those which 
lean upon the most tangible satins and stuffs 
existing in a vacuum of the spirit. 

“Sargent’s glittering gallery of portraits 
will remain as a mirror of fashion for the 
historian. For the reflection of the artistic 
substance of his age, one must seek other 
and deeper pools.” 





De Laszlo’s “Spanish Tour” 


Philip A. De Laszlo, international por- 
traitist of kings, statesmen, industrial mag- 
nates and their women folks, has just had a 
triumphal season in Spain, and the rotogra- 
vure sections of the American newspapers 
have reproduced his likenesses of the Crown 
Prince and his sister, the Infanta Beatrice. 
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Guillaumin’s Death 


The death of Armand Guillaumin on June 
26, at the age of eighty-seven years, brought 
forth a number of notices in the Paris 
journals outlining the main facts of his life, 
his significance as the last of the Impres- 
sionists and his similarity in certain respects 
to Monet. M. Thiébault-Sisson, in Le 
Temps, notes that his reputation indeed was 
not made until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when his friends had already enjoyed 
twenty years or so of fame. The critic 
remarks : 

“His evolution, to tell the truth, was very 
slow, and he attained to the conquest of the 
light quite late, about when he was ap- 
proaching his forties, when two lots totaling 
150,000 francs coming to him in the draw- 
ings on the bonds of the city of Paris en- 
abled him to give all his time to painting. . . . 

“Association wtih Cézanne opened his eyes. 
He had met him at an academy founded by 
an old model named Suisse, who adored 
painting and who used his small savings to 
open a hall to which one was admitted to 
work from life on payment of a very small 
fee, five francs a month. All the young 
artists anxious to preserve their independ- 
ence went there and their mutual criticism 
replaced, very fortunately for them, the 
instruction of the studios of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. It was there that Claude 
Monet saw Pissarro for the first time and 
became friends with him; there also that 
Renoir and Sisley, after having left the 
studio of Gleyre, came seeking in an atmos- 
phere of competition and life the teaching 
they had hitherto lacked.” 

But Guillaumin was hardly really settled 
until he found the valley of the Creuse. As 
M. Paul Fierens says, in the Journal des 
Débats, “the Creuse—and the example of 
Cézanne—saved Guillaumin from scattering 
his efforts. The country revealed to him, 
with the charm of its pearly skies and its 
fresh water, an architecture—and a lyricism. 
There Guillaumin found nature to be some- 
thing more than a skin, than a powdering of 
colors. He followed the rolling of the 
country; he understood its structure; he ex- 
pressed its rhythms alternately solemn and 
joyous.” 





Kansas City Art Center 
Following the gift to Kansas City by 
Irwin Kirkwood of the 26-acre property 
known as Oak Hall, the former home of the 
publisher, William Rockhill Nelson, as a 
site for the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery, the trustees of the Mary Atkins Fund 
have decided to place there, also, the Atkins 
Museum of Fine Arts, one of whose func- 
tions will be to house the Kansas City Art 
Institute. This decision will make possible 
the convenient grouping of Kansas City’s 
art activities in one “center.” 
Altogether, through bequests, Kansas City 
now has a fund of $3,000,000 for art build- 
ings and the purchase of works of art. 





Prison Term for Vandal 

John Healy, elevator operator, who threw 
ale bottles through Rubens’ “Portrait of an 
Old Man” and Van Dyck’s “Marchesa 
Lomellini” in the New York apartment of 
C. Bai Lihme, was sentenced to a maximum 
term of three years in prison. The trial 
judge announced his regret that the New 
York legislature had failed to provide a 
Worse penalty. Healy admitted he caused 
the damage, estimated at $50,000, because 
the art collector had not given him a bonus. 








Paris Sees the Art Treasures of Maximilian 


Armor. 


Emperor Maximilian’s 


For the benefit of those eager for alle- 
gorical definition, one may describe as “Art 
Binding up the Wounds of Europe” the 
exposition of Austrian art, “The Treasures 
of Maximilian,” now being held in the Jeu 
de Paume, Paris. It is at least a step 





toward renewing the normal international 
bonds disrupted by the war. 

At the invitation of M. Herriot, French 
Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine 
Arts, the Austrian Government sent paint- 
ings, drawings, engravings, manuscripts, 
armor and tapestries illustrating the glory 
of Maximilian. To these were added, 
chiefly from the Louvre Museum and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, pictures, woodcuts, 
medals, Brussels tapestries, and 
other objects of art. 

While M. Paul Zifferer, one of the organ- 
izers of the exhibition, both in his preface 
to the catalog and in Le Figaro Artistique, 
has more to say about the emperor than 
about the exposition, M. Paul Fierens, writ- 
ing in L’Art Vivant, comments on the works 
shown, the drawings of Diirer, the works of 
Strigel, the court painter, the designs of 
Bernard Van Orley and the tapestries made 
therefrom, and much else. 

Two of the chief items which M. Fierens 
notes are both from the Albertina in Vienna 
—the huge design for the Gate of Honor 
and fifty-nine miniatures of the “Triumph.” 
The Gate of Honor is a great print “on 192 
pieces of engraved wood, planned by the 
Humanist Stabius under the direction of 
Maximilian. The geneological tree of the 
sovereign, his coats of arms, the portraits 
of his predecessors and of his relatives, 
scenes from his public and private life—all 
form a synoptic picture, erudite, confused, 
with symbolic decoration that has the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. But the desire to 
eclipse Charlemagne and to equal Caesar is 
exhibited here in a way almost puerile in 
the erection on paper of this kind of insolent 
arch of triumph. The first lines were drawn 
in 1512 by Albrecht Durer; the work was 
finished in’ 1515 by his pupils, Hans Diirer, 
Springinklee, Traut, and by Altdorfer.” 

The series of colored drawings for the 
Triumph is shown around the walls of two 
halls. These were “studies for a series of 
138 wood engravings. Begun in 1507 at 
Innsbruck in the studio of Jorg K6lderer, 
the preliminaries were finished four years 
later. The emperor outlined the program. 
Preceded by heralds, trumpeters, standard- 
bearers and trophies, by cars symbolizing the 
victories of the prince, by ‘statues from the 
mausoleum of Innsbruck,’ and by a group 
of prisoners, the grand carriage of Maxi- 
milian enthroned, surrounded by all his fam- 
ily, proceeds.” 


certain 





Exhibits from Europe 


The Brooklyn Museum in the coming sea- 
son will uphold its reputation for bringing 
representative European art to America. 
Thus far two such displays have been an- 
nounced, a great exhibition of Danish paint- 
ing, sculpture and crafts for six weeks be- 
ginning Nov. 14, and an exhibition of 51 
paintings by living Bavarian artists, begin- 
ning Nov. 28. 

The Danish show is under the auspices of 
the Danish government, and the best-known 
living painters and sculptors and the finest 
designers of the minor arts will be repre- 
sented, while there will be a retrospective 
group of eminent Danish painters of the last 
25 years. The exhibition will make a tour 
of the country, as far west as Los Angeles. 

The Bavarian collection has been organ- 
ized by Prof. Carl van Marr, of the Royal 
Academy at Munich. 





Mr. Kleinberger Honored 

Francis Kleinberger, founder of the F. 
Kleinberger Galleries, according to the New 
York Times, has been made a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor by the French Gov- 
ernment in recognition of his services in 
behalf of art and in his capacity as an 
adviser to the Louvre. He is an authority 
on ancient paintings, particularly French 
and Italian primitives and the Dutch art of 
the seventeenth century. Belgium conferred 
upon him the Order of Leopold for his serv- 
ices to the national museums, and, for sim- 
ilar reasons, Holland made him a member of 
the Order of Orange-Nassau. 

The F. Kleinberger Galleries in New 
York will move soon into their new building 
at 12 East 54th St., a beautiful structure 
with a Gothic facade, and will inaugurate 
the new season on October 15 with an exhi- 
bition of French primitives. 
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“A Danger Line” 


In the the course of an article on “A Dan- 
ger Line in Modern Art” in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut Junius Cravens says: 

“In the present age the art student has 
everything in his favor. It is true that he 
lacks the advantages of the apprenticeship 
system which prevailed during the Quattro- 
cento and the Cinquecento, in Europe. The 
student of those pre-art school days lived in 
his master’s studio, where he came into inti- 
mate contact with every phase of his work. 
On the other hand, the student of today has 
few difficulties to overcome. He attends an 
organized art school. His materials are 
manufactured, ready to use. The best ex- 
amples of the art of the whole world, of all 
periods, are brought to him either in the 
original or in excellent reproduction. He 
may see them without effort. So he is able 
to see much of the work that is being done 
abroad without so much as leaving the city 
in which he lives. But that very fact, mirac- 
ulous as it is, marks a distinct danger line 
for him in modern art. 

“All artistic expression is, in its final anal- 
ysis, as imitative as it is creative. Nothing 
can be wholly original. But imitation, if it 
is to be constructive, must be intelligently 
directed. A large proportion of modern art 
is easily aped. Anyone who can draw at all 
can superficially reflect the methods of a 
score of contemporary masters and get an 
effect. This fact is proved in almost every 
exhibition of modern art that is held in the 
United States. The tendency to be satisfied 
with an effective surface beneath which 
there is no solid foundation is a danger 
which is too often evident. Instead of pro- 
ducing works which are the result of thor- 
ough study, or of inspired research, many 
American artists appear to be staisfied with 
dashing off composites of the work of con- 
temporary French and German masters. 
What hope for a national art can lie in such 
a method? 

“Of course, as a nation, we are a mere 
scrap-heap, made up of the questionable 
odds and ends of the whole wor!d. How- 
ever, we have not only claimed this soil, but 
we have been on it long enough to begin to 
take root. Archzologists have brought to 
light a wealth of material that belongs to 
and typifies the primitive races of the west- 
ern hemisphere. Those races are not ours 
by blood, but they are ours by adoption. We 
should have not only enough interest in 
their art, but sufficient pride in ourselves and 
in the country we claim as ours, to develop 
from it a western culture—as the Mexican 
artists have already begun to do. Let us 
turn to our own primitives, since we have 
succeeded them as inhabitants, and seek in- 
spiration for the creation of a real American 
art. We should not be satisfied to go on 
indefinitely being, as we are now, rather poor 
imitators of the rest of the creative world.” 


An Oklahoman 


“Life in Oklahoma is an incentive to ar- 
tistic expression,” writes B. Rickard Fetter- 
man in the August number of The American 
Magazine of Art in the course of an article 
on the work of Nan Sheets. “One is of- 
fered a land and a history that inflame the 
imagination. Soe 

“Mrs. Sheets is Oklahoma City’s own art- 
ist. A prophet seldom has honor at home, 
but Oklahoma—city and state—is enthusi- 
astic about Mrs. Sheets’ contributions to art. 
People throng her exhibitions, not only to 
admire her paintings, but to buy them. 
Home newspapers carry comment, and 
sometimes even an editorial, on every honor 
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she wins. Oklahomans are inordinately 
proud of what this painter already has 
accomplished.” 

Mrs. Sheets, it appears from the article, 
can be expected in her work to obtain a 
balance between the analytical and the syn- 
thetic, for “she has been a student of physi- 
cal science and is a registered pharmacist.” 
This scientific training has developed in her 
“a sense of the unity and importance of 
small things, the chemist’s atom, a mite of 
the pharmacist’s deadly drug,” so that her 
lines tend to make of a picture “one com- 
plete statement of a fundamental truth.” 





“Softness”’ 


“E. C. L.” in an article on “Artists as 
Human Beings” in The New Republic be- 
gins by saying: “A new kind of softness 
has begun to appear in the realm of Amer- 
ican art and letters. And softness is 
always preliminary to decay.” Later on he 
writes : 

“Most artists know that art is work, but 
somehow a section of the sentimental public 
has come to think of creative effort as a 
sort of priestly indolence. Artists are, of 
course, not to be blamed for this softness— 
unless they are taken in by it. But that is 
precisely the trouble: artists, being human 
beings, will be taken in; they will allow 
themselves to be set apart for worship just 
as priests, medicine-men, and various kinds 
of experts have always succumbed to sep- 
aratisms which enhanced their ego-feelings. 

“Large urban centers like New York are 
deadly in this respect; reputations can, by 
modern high pressure methods of inside and 
outside publicity, be made over-night—and 
lost as quickly. Using the vernacular, you 
first make a ‘hit,’ then you make money, 
then you are ‘taken up’ by some group, then 
you begin to go soft, and then you become 
artistically impotent, or what is worse, you 
go on repeating the ‘hit’ which won you your 
first fictitious fame: a sequence which ex- 
plains the careers of an appalling number 
of creative workers. (I am perhaps over- 
serious at the moment: the above sequence 
has recently been fulfilled in a friend who 
was, alas, peculiarly fitted for creative 
tasks.) 

“Because they are so valuable as human 
beings, I want artists to beware of softness, 
artificiality and separatism.” 





Up to the Minute 

John Cotton Dana, director of the New- 
ark Museum, believes that “a product of 
human skill, no matter how much it may be 
machine-aided, if perfectly adapted to its 
purpose, is a work of art,” and to carry out 
this theory has put on display six cases 
showing the steps in the manufacture of an 
extremely delicate electrical measuring in- 
strument made by a local factory. 

“We praise a man who paints a good pic- 
ture, and public institutions like museums 
help him to sell his work,” says Mr. Dana. 
“Can we not with equal reason praise a man 
who, after long study and practice, makes 
with superlative skill a certain part of a 
machine ?” 


“ 





A Benson for San Francisco 


The California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor has acquired, through the Ranger 
Fund of the National Academy of Design, 
a most important painting by Frank W. 
Benson, a still-life 5% feet wide and 3% 
feet high. On a draped table stands an old 
bowl containing fruit and a Chinese jar 
filled with flowers, while a gay colored bird 
looks down from a perch. 











Shaw, Modernist 


Because S. J. Woolf, well known por- 
traitist, of New York, is something of a 
humorist himself, George Bernard Shaw sat 
to him for a drawing on the Fourth of July 
in spite of the fact that on July 2 the great 
Irishman had written, in reply to a request, 
that he would “not be disengaged for at 
least a year to come.” It was this sentence 
in Mr. Woolf’s rejoinder that brought ac- 
quiescence by telephone: “If you could pose 
this afternoon and sign the drawing today, 
think what it would mean to the American 
people to have two vital documents signed 
on July 4!” 

Mr. Woolf’s story of the sitting occupies 
the first two pages of the Sunday magazine 
section of the New York Times of August 
7. The American, rather to his surprise, 
found Mr. Shaw to be a smiling and 
twinkling old gentleman, the very soul of 
kindness and consideration, and, withal, a 
conversationalist constant and rare. 

The playwright, however, probably with 
humorous perversity, resisted all of Mr. 
Woolf’s sly efforts to get him to talk of 
art. Finally the artist ventured direction 
undisguised by saying: “And, Mr. Shaw, 
what do you think of modern art?” 

“What do I think of modern art? I have 
been practicing it seventy years,” he replied 
with a smile, “but seriously I suppose that 
there must be something good in it. I do 
feel that any number of incompetents are 
using it as a cloak for their shortcomings. 
But take Matisse for instance; from the 
surety and beauty of his line I know the 
man can draw in an academic way should 
he so desire. I will acknowledge that at first 
his works seemed strange to me, but I have 
looked at them so much that now I see their 
beauty without permitting their apparent 
strangeness to interfere with my apprecia- 
tion of the part that appeals to me. I don’t 
think the goal has been reached, but there 
must be forerunners to every great move- 
ment. It doesn’t matter whether it is relig- 
ion or art. Cezanne, Van Gogh, Matisse 
may be only prophets or John the Baptists. 

“But the thing you must admit whether 
you want to or not— look at these pictures 
often enough, have them in your home, and 
they will make you feel that the work of 
their predecessors is dull, drab, monotonous 
and lifeless.” 





French Institute for U. S. 

The French Consul-General in New York 
has made known further facts concerning 
the 32-story building to be erected in Fifth 
avenue which will be known as the Palais 
de France and which will house official 
French offices and representatives of French 
industries. There is to be, besides an audi- 
torium for French opera, an art gallery in 
which will be held frequent exhibitions of 
French paintings. 

Also there will be an art and musical in- 
stitute, in which Americans unable to study 
in France may have the services of capable 


French teachers in painting, architecture, 
sculpture, commercial design and music. 
The announcement calls the enterprise 


France’s “cultural contribution to America.” 





Alfonso Decorates Edwards 
George Wharton Edwards, American 
painter, has been decorated by King Alfonso 
as a cavalier of the Royal Order of Isabella 
the Catholic in recognition of his work in 
Spain two years ago. Twenty-five of the 


artist’s Spanish drawings were acquired last 
year by Archer M. Huntington for the His- 
panic Museum in New York. 
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What an Etcher Has Done to Open 


a City’s Eyes to Its Beauty 





“Rainy Day—Fourth Street,’ by E 


Recently many American cities have felt 
the impulse to encourage the artists who 
work within their gates. Esthetic reasons 
and material ones combine in actuating this 
urge. 

As an example of what an artist can do 
in opening the eyes of his fellows to the 
beauty that lies around them, THE Art 
Dicest is pleased to point to the work of 
E. T. Hurley in Cincinnati. This etcher, 
sculptor and craftsman has produced six 
books on Cincinnati, each containing thirty 
reproductions of etchings of local scenes. 
The first, bearing a I915 imprint, was en- 


. T. Hurley. 


titled “The Town of the Beautiful River,” 
with text by Elizabeth R. Kellogg, and the 
last, “Streets and Spires of Cincinnati,” has 
letter press by Murray Seasongood. In be- 
tween came “Cincinnati,” with text by 
Amelia Hickenlooper Dunham; “For Old 
Acquaintance,” by Sara Sax; “Bridges and 
Byways,’ by James Albert Green, and 
“Impressions of Cincinnati,” by Russell 
Wilson. All of them have been enjoyed 
and treasured, and, needless to say, have 
done much for the esthetic development of 
the city. It may be remarked, parentheti- 
cally, that Cincinnati is the only one of the 


' eight cities that have voted thus far on the 


“The Monastery—from Rookwood,” by E. T. Hurley. 


“Pioneer Woman” to turn from Bryant 
Baker’s model and to approve that of an- 
other sculptor, Hermon MacNeil. 

The two etchings reproduced herewith 
are from the latest volume, “Streets and 
Spires,” and are reproduced by courtesy of 
the St. James Press, Cincinnati. They are 
typical of Mr. Hurley’s art and typical of 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Hurley was a friend of Frank Du- 
veneck and enjoyed association with him 
for twenty-five years, and it was the master 
himself, on seeing his pen drawings of Cin- 
cinnati, who insisted that he put them on 
copper. 





Exhibit for Russia 
Ivan Narodny, Russian American artist, 
has returned from a year’s visit to his 
native land, and brings word that he has 


persuaded the Soviet Government to allocate | 


one of the exhibition rooms of the Hermi- 
tage, in Leningrad, to contemporary Amer- 
ican art. A committee headed by Dr. Will- 
iam H. Fox, director of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, will select the works. 

Art has become the religion of Soviet 
Russia, Mr. Narodny told the New York 
Times. The government is avidly collecting 
works that were scattered during the revo- 
lution, paying the present possessors, and 
putting them into the museums, many of 
which were formerly churches. 

Mr. Narodny is bringing to America eight- 
een works by old masters that came from 
the collections of Russian families impover- 
ished by the war and which he was able to 
bring out by arrangement with the Soviet 
Government, which will receive one-fourth 
the proceeds. Included is a twelfth century 
ikon representing St. Katherine which Ras- 


putin removed from the Holy of Holies of 
the Kremlin to present to a woman admirer. 
Mr. Narodny paid this woman $1,000 for it, 
but he says it is worth between $50,000 and 
$100,000. 

Mr. Narodny has for many years been 
associated with Robert W. Chanler. 





Another Coolidge Portrait 

It may be, of course, that the hard work 
of sitting for his portrait so many times 
had something to do with President Coolidge 
not “choosing” to run again. At Rapid City 
he is sitting for Thomas Ashford, a native 
South Dakota portraitist. Among the other 
painters whom he has obliged have been 
Tarbell, Christy, De Laszlo and Segal. 





Painter’s Trip to Arctic 
A Canadian artist, A. Y. Jackson, is mak- 
ing the annual summer trip with the vessel 
that carries supplies to Craig Harbor, 
Ellesmere Island, only 830 miles from the 
North Pole. It is the first trip of the kind 
ever undertaken by a painter. 


A Tragic Relic 
Makower bought at auction in 
London the ring bearing Queen Elizabeth’s 
cameo portrait which the monarch gave to 
the Earl of afterwards at a 
ceremony laid it on her tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey as a gift to the British nation. 
The London Times in a dignified editorial 


Ernest 


Essex, and 


recounts the tragedy of the token. When 
Essex, condemned to be executed, was 
awaiting the headsman the great queen 


wrote his pardon, but retained it until he 
should send her the ring. It never came. 
Essex had sent it, but it had reached Lady 
Nottingham, wife of the Lord Admiral, the 
earl’s enemy. When that lady was dying 
she sent for the queen, and told her. Eliz- 
abeth flew into a royal rage, shook and 
struck the dying woman and exclaimed, 
“God may forgive you, but I never can!” 
And three weeks later the queen herself 
was dead. 

The ring will be permanently on view in 


' a case on Elizabeth’s tomb. 
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Acquire Sumerian Art 5,000 Years Old 





Sumerian Copper 


Attention has been shifted from Egyptian 
art to that of the Sumerians, a contemporary 
race who occupied lower Babylonia begin- 
ning with about the fifth millennium B. C., 
by two notab'e acquisitions by museums, 
that of a copper relief by the British Mu- 
seum, dating about 3000 B. C., and that of 
a head of the ruler Gudea, dating about 2500 
B. C., by the Boston Museum. The Amer- 
identical with 


diorite head is almost 


Relief, 3000 B. C. 


| 


famous “Head of Tello” in the Louvre, it | 
requiring the closest scrutiny to distinguish | 


them apart. The Louvre’s treasure is fa- 
miliar to the world, having been reproduced 
scores of times, and for that reason a 
photograph of the Boston head is not pre- 
sented here. 

The great copper relief is 8 feet wide 
and 3% feet high. It is declared to be the 
largest and most remarkable example of 


Sumerian metal work that has yet been 
discovered, and is supposed to have been 
placed originally over the door of a temple. 
It depicts Im-dugud, the lion-headed eagle 
conceived as the mythological “storm-bird” 
of the god Ningirsu, seizing two stags. The 
sense of design (or “modernism”) of the 
Sumerians is revealed in the undue elonga- 


| tion of the bodies of the stags to fill up the 
ican acquisition is notable because the black | 
the | 


space under the eagle’s wings. 
of the relief were 
afterwards restored. 

The Boston Museum’s head, as well as the 
Louvre’s, was also found at Tello (the 
ancient Lagash). The subject, Gudea, 
ruled over Lagash five or six hundred years 
before Abraham left his home in the city of 
Ur, forty miles distant. He did not style 
himself king, but patesi, or priest-governor, 
of the god Ningirsu, whose “storm-bird,” 
dating 500 years earlier, is reproduced above. 


Fragments 
found at Tello, and 





Vandalism by Women 

“The world rolls on very much as it has 
ever since clothing was put on Michael 
Angelo’s nudes in the Sistine Chapel,” 
writes a San Francisco reader to THE ART 
Dicest.” Then he relates that “the Wom- 
an’s Club of San Francisco erected a new 
building. It awarded the commission to 
create decorative panels for one of the 
rooms to Mrs. Katherine Gillespie, crafts- 
man and originator of a plaster decorative 
panel that requires no firing. The charm of 
her work lies in the wonderful quality of 
her color, for the most part rich but low 


in tone—ochres, blues and terra cotta reds | 


with touches of green and brown. When 
the room was completed, the effect was 
wonderful and mysterious. 

“But the lay members of the club ob- 
jected, and now the beautiful polychrome 
reposes under a thick coat of silver. The 
hours, days and weeks spent in creating the 
color harmonies have gone into the un- 
known! Willa more enlightened generation 
uncover these works of art? The colors are 
through the plaster and if the mantle is 
removed will be as beautiful as ever.” 





An Exhibition at Asheville 
Twenty-eight paintings, three in oil and 
the rest in tempera, by Mary B. Sawtelle, 
are being shown during August at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in the Woman’s Club. The 
subjects are all of Majorca. A local critic 
praised their “vitality and strong coloring” 
and called them “pleasing and effective.” 
Mrs. Sawtelle is well known in Asheville, 

having painted many portraits there. 














Sculpture and the Public 

In the course of a commendatory review 
of an exhibition of the sculpture of George 
Stanley, a local artist, at the Los Angeles 
Museum, Arthur Millier wrote in the 
Times: 

“For what a small audience the sculptor 
works today. His white images waste their 
poise on most people. It is easy to believe 
that the Greek education based on music and 
athletics had much to do with their use of 
sculpture. Can people who walk gracelessly 
respond to sculptural balance ?” 





Sculpture on Short Order 

Carlos Romanelli, America’s first “com- 
mercial sculptor,” whose work is fast dis- 
placing the billboards along the roads in 
California, got the commission from Santa 
Monica to execute a statue of Lindbergh for 
its new Lindbergh Park. He did his work 
so quickly that it has already been dedicated. 





From Oil to Oils 

A New York Times article tells of the 
“$1,000,000 art collection” formed in Kaw, 
Okla., by Mrs. Laura A. Chubb, wife of 
Ike Chubb, a former cow puncher who made 
millions out of oil, and which “includes 
works by Corot, Holbein, Sargent and 
Thomas Moran.” 





New Paris Art Colony 
Paris is to have a new artists’ colony, 
this time a suburban one at Sceaux-Robin- 
son, seven kilometers away, a place already 
noted for its restaurants in tree-tops. 
Painters complain that the hangers-on of art 
have crowded Montparnasse. 





The Benson Pictures 


When Sir Joseph Duveen acquired for 
$2,500,000 the great Benson collection of 114 
Italian paintings, as told in the last number 
of Tue Art Dicest, the London Times re- 
marked, rather plaintively, that, whereas in 
all probability the pictures would pass as a 
whole to the United States, here was “an 
opportunity for a graceful recognition of 
the needs of the National Gallery.” It then 
suggested that the National Gallery re- 
quired, to fill gaps, the Ghirlandajo portrait, 
Antonello da Messina’s “Madonna and 
Child” and the early Correggio, ‘Christ 
Taking Leave of His Mother Before the 
Passion.” 

Sir Joseph has now gracefully responded 
to the hint, and has given the Correggio to 
the National Gallery. 

As typical of what the American news- 
papers said about the coming of the Benson 
collection to America, is the following from 
the New York Herald Tribune: 

“The thrilling thing about the event is its 
perfect inevitability and fitness. Our 
galleries, public and private, are all ready to 
absorb this latest and most prodigious array 
of masterpieces. That is the way of Amer- 
ican civilization. It advances with incredible 
rapidity. There are collectors functioning 
who can recall their first ventures, naively 
tentative wanderings among the pretty 
painted anecdotes of the Paris Salon. That 
phase is as dead as Julius Cesar. Sir Joseph 
Duveen brings straight to New York the 
greatest gathering of gems that has changed 
hands in a generation. Here and nowhere 
else in the world is its dispersal appointed. 
The cynic will say that this is explained by 
our supremacy in wealth. The thoughtful 
observer will recognize in it also a historic 
episode in the mutation of civilization and 
taste.” 





Rome Quadrennial 


The art exhibitions which were held in 
Rome every two years have been suppressed, 
and in their place the governor of Rome has 
decided to hold a quadrennial exhibition, 
limited only to Italian artists, says the Rome 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

“The Rome biennial exhibitions were, as 
a matter of fact, replicas of the Venice bi- 
ennial, without, iiowever, being as attractive 
as the latter,” says the correspondent. “The 
innovation now made has a double impor- 
tance—first, it will allow artists a longer 
time to prepare their works, and in the 
second place the future Rome quadrennial 
exhibitions will be limited to Italian artists 
only, while the Venice art shows will con- 
tinue to be international. On the other 
hand, the yearly grant of money made by 
the Rome municipality toward the exhibi- 
tion will be continued all the same. The 
first exhibition will be held in 1931.” 





A Maritime Collection 


Three years ago editors of art publications 
in America were offered carefully prepared 
and illustrated stories concerning the A. G. 
MacPherson collection of 11,382 maritime 
prints, paintings, atlases, charts, etc., and 
much was printed about it. The cat now 
jumps out of the bag, with the announce- 
ment that it is for sale. 

Mr. MacPherson puts the value at 
£150,000, but offers to take £90,000 if he can 
be assured the collection will be kept in 
England. 
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Detroit and Art 


Cyril Arthur Player, writing on “Detroit: 
Essence of America,” in The New Repub- 
lic, calls the community, in motor vehicle 
jargon, an “assembled city,” whose “pros- 
perity is machined, hard-driven, coldly cal- 
culated and intensely organized; there has 
not been much time for the reposeful con- 
templation of esthetics, with mass produc- 
tion screaming for instant markets, and 
‘sales resistance’ lurking darkly in a dastard 
trench over the hill, . 

“Art, per se, seems always to be fighting 
a rear-guard action in Detroit, because of 
the sensitive employment pulse, so delicately 
responsive to industrial conditions. Yet, 
buried away in the numerous settlements of 
foreign origin, are all manner of cultural 
aspirations, perversely clannish and isolated. 
and most difficult to fuse into something 
dazzling and original and Detroit-like in art, 
music or letters. Theoretically, something 
surprising should come of this racial 
Sa 

“There is a constant effort, sometimes 
pathetic—but unconquerable—to stimulate 
and develop those forms of art which the 
American community has come to accept as 
the hall-mark of worthy values. Loyalty 
expressed in terms of the Symphony So- 
ciety, a purely voluntary organization financ- 
ing a first-class orchestra; in the Institute 
of Arts, a spoon-fed enterprise of oddly 
chaotic impulses; in such cheerful organiza- 
tions as the Players, adds increasingly more 
to the community, even though for years all 
of these proper adventures have meant more 
of grim and sacrificial defense of principle 
than any large popular enthusiasm for the 
higher art forms.” 

The writer, looking into the future, finally 
says: “Gradually something clear begins to 
emerge, a Stirring toward unanimity, a 
shadow of great events, of monuments ex- 
pressing the time, the work and the men, of 
the imperishables by which the future judges 
its past and measures the inheritance.” 





America and Color 

America’s awakening to color quickens. 
The Boston & Maine railroad has joined 
the Baltimore & Ohio in decorating its 
locomotives, and the Washington Post in 
a joyful editorial announces that the for- 
mer’s “drap, black-hued” monsters will be 
transformed into “gorgeous creations char- 
acterized by broad bands of buff and blue, 
with a red stripe between.” And the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat prints a paean for 
the “patterning trades and the fabric makers” 
who have got men “out of black, brown and 
drab clothes into pearl greys, tans, cream- 
color and even mauve,” and concludes: 

“Men are hugely decorative, once they 
throw off the shackles of their Puritanical 
notions in clothes. Bright garb, perhaps, 
makes bright thoughts—at least cheerful 
ones—quite as a brass band on the streets 
lifts up the spirit. ‘Away with gloom and 
gloomy duds!’ may yet be the universal 
shout.” 

So far, apparently, Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler has not declared himself on the 
subject. . 





A Gathering of the Clans 


American Scots by the thousands will at- 
tend the unveiling on Sept. 7 in Edinburgh 
of R. Tait Mackenzie’s war memorial, which 
was reproduced in THe Art Dicest of Ist 
March. The steamship Transylvania alone 
carried a party of 800, who received a stir- 
ring welcome in Glasgow. 














$250 Picture Proves to Be a Delacroix 





“A Scene Before the Temple in Jerusalem,’ by Eugene Delacroix. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch devotes two 
pages to the discovery of a large painting 
by Eugene Delacroix, “A Scene Before the 
Temple in Jerusalem,” by Max Safron, a St. 
Louis art dealer, with reproductions in color 
filling almost a whole page. It is one of 
those stories that have what newspaper 
editors call “human interest,” for the owner 
obtained it for $250 and it is declared by 
Maurice Goldblatt, Chicago art expert, to be 
worth “anywhere from $50,000 to $250,000.” 

Mr. Safron on a trip to New York ac- 
quired the picture from an agent who pro- 
vides stock for dealers. He thought that 
possibly it might turn out to be an Alex- 
ander Deschamps, and thus provide a worth- 
while profit. When the picture, which is 3 
feet high and 6 feet long, reached St. Louis 
he had it photographed and sent a proof 
to Mr. Goldblatt with an inscription on the 
back saying that maybe it was a Deschamps 
and maybe it wasn’t. 

When the expert got the photograph he 
took the next train for St. Louis. He imme- 
diately pronounced the work to be a Dela- 
croix. Mr. Safron, when he could find 
speech, wanted to know why. 





“Don’t you see that grouping?” exclaimed 
Mr. Goldblatt. “Delacroix! Do you see 
that attention to detail? Here, look through 
the glass. Delacroix. Do you see this col- 
oring and this coloring and this coloring? 
Do you see the treatment of these figures? 
Do you see the primary colors he used? 
That red? And that blue? Delacroix. 
Delacroix. Delacroix.” 

Careful search revealed the monogram 
ED in an unexpected place, under the SPOR 
on the Roman standard carried by Pilate’s 
soldiers. 

While a Deschamps is salable—except in 
the metropolitan market—a Delacroix is a 
rare prize, for he is looked upon in these 
days as one of France’s greatest masters 
and one of the progenitors of modern art. 

The unhappy part of the affair is that 
museum officials and dealers throughout the 
land will now suffer another flood of “old 
masters,” brought to them by enthusiastic 
owners who won't be convinced that they 
haven’t got priceless treasures instead of 
worthless old pictures brought to this coun- 
try by the ship-load during the craze that 
just preceded the Civil War. 





From Shakespeare's Day 


During alterations at the White Horse 
Inn at Stratford-on-Avon, built in 1450, 
workmen in removing a seventeenth century 
paneling found under it a plaster wall bear- 
ing a brilliant wall painting dating about 
1550—an important find, because very few 
of this period survive. Shakespeare’s eyes 
undoubtedly rested upon it scores of times. 

The painting is about 3 feet high and 13 
feet long, and is divided into three panels 
separated by painted columns. It tells the 
story of Tobias, from the Apocrypha. The 
left panel depicts the start of Tobias for 
Rhages, with the angel Raphael; the right, 
his carving of the great fish taken from the 
Tigris; but the center panel, which showed 
Tobias wrestling with the Angel, unfortu- 
nately was all but destroyed twenty years 
ago when a serving window was cut through 
the wall, the room being the inn’s bar. 

The wall has been put behind glass and 
experts will restore it. 





New Vatican Art Building 
Dispatches from Rome say that, on ac- 
count of the bad condition of portions of 
the Vatican, a new structure is to be erected 
in the Vatican Gardens to house part of the 
priceless collection of paintings and art 


books. 


Southern California Prizes 

A jury composed of Helena Dunlap, John 
Hubbard Rich and Charles P. Austin, Los 
Angeles artists, selected the prize winners 
at San Diego’s second annual exhibition by 
Southern California artists, as follows: 

First prize, Charles Reiffel, San Diego; 
second, Gottardo Piazzoni, San Francisco; 
third, Franz Geritz, Los Angeles; fourth, 
Alice Klauber,, San Diego; fifth, Irene B. 
Robinson, Los Angeles; sixth, Alfred 
Mitchell, San Diego; honorable mentions, 
Harold Schwartz, Roscoe Shrader, Smith 
O’Brien, Ruth M. Bennet, Bert C. Cressey. 





California Etcher’s Show 
The California Society of Etchers will 
hold its twelfth annual exhibition Sept. 
12-24 at the galleries of Vickery, Atkins & 
Torrey, San Francisco. 





Crafts 








BRONZE CASTING 


A commune casting service for sculptors. Lost wax 
or jrench sand processes. Send for further particulars 


ANTIOCH ART FOUNDRY 
Amousied with Annoch College 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 
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Max Liebermann 


When Professor Max Liebermann, lead- 
ing German painter, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday on July 20, many honors were 
showered on him, one being his re-election 
for an eighth term as president of the Prus- 
sian Academy of Arts. The Minister of 
Education called on him and bestowed the 
new Prussian gold medal for distinguished 
service to art, which had never been awarded 
before. Earlier in the day he had received 
a long letter of congratulations from Presi- 
dent von Hindenburgh. 

Among the many notices devoted to Lie- 
bermann in the press, the Berlin papers 
seemed inclined toward the solid duty of 
artistic appreciation, Wilhelm von Bode and 
J. Meier-Graefe being among the chief 
critics to write on him, while in Vienna, 
with a lighter touch—and greater distance 
from the subject—the turn was more toward 
anecdotes. 

Several of these stories show Lieber- 
mann’s enjoyment of and loyalty to the mod- 
ern French painters, notably Daumier, Degas 
and Cézanne. Another French artist figures 
in a story told in the Neues Wiener Journal. 
Once when a number of people were stand- 
ing in front of Manet’s “Breakfast on the 


Restorers and Experts 





In New York 
Since 1907 


Studio Founded 
1840 


Restoration of 
Paintings 


M. J. ROUGERON 


Architects’ Building 
101 Park Avee NEW YORK 
Telephone: Ashland 5244 








Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 


galleries of Europe, including the 
Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 


logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 

will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 

Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 
BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF O_p MASTERS 


1350 So. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











PAINTINGS RESTORED 


By Expert with 30 years’ experience. 
Prices Moderate. References Museums, 
Dealers, Collectors 


O. ROUST 


150 East 34th Street, New York 
Telephone, Ashland 6749 


Studio, 


Grass,” someone made the criticism that the 
legs of the man in the foreground were too 
long. “Oh,” replied Liebermann, “legs that 
are so beautifully painted could not possibly 
be long enough.” 


Clausen Wins Knighthood 


Knighthood has been conferred on George 
Clausen for his work on the series of murals 
entitled “The Building of Britain,” recently 
dedicated in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westmin- 
ster, historic chamber of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Sir D. Y. Cameron had charge, and 
Clausen and seven other artists collabor- 
ated—Colin Gill, Glyn Philpot, Charles 
Sims, Vivian Forbes, A. K. Lawrence, Will- 
iam Rothenstein and W. T. Monnington. 
The critic Frank Rutter describes the panels 
as adhering to the Puvis de Chavannes con- 
vention, with accentuation of linear design 
and flat tints and pale colors, “though each 
artist allows his own personality to be seen 
while disciplining himself to the general 
scheme.” 








Would Enjoin Royal Academy 


Homerville Hague, a London painter and 
sculptor, applied to a magistrate for a sum- 
mons against the president and council of 
the Royal Academy to stop the purchase 
under the Chantrey Bequest of “works of 
art such as had been purchased over a 
period of 20 years at least.” The applica- 
tion was denied. 









The Spider’s Salon 


[Concluded from page 1] 


de l’Araignée more brilliant than its prede- 
cessors? That is not certain. Whatever it 
is, it suffices to put at a distance those who 
like old jokes, and one understands at once 
why it is only there that painters of the 
quality of Pascin and Krohg, or sculptors 
like Orloff, can associate themselves with 
artists who are less ambitious, but who 
respect the same secret laws; one under- 
stands how in such a circle have developed 
Charles Laborde, Dignimont and Falké, with 
their junior, Roger Wild, who suffered for 
ten years in an office rather than accept the 
alluring offers of the publishers of light 
magazines and who reveals himself in 1927 
as a brilliant painter, with a solid basis, light 
inventiveness and careful execution.” 





Atlanta Endowment 


The High Museum of Art in Atlanta has 
launched a campaign for a $200,000 endow- 
ment fund with which to purchase works 
of art, hold exhibitions and equip an art 
school. An honor roll has been opened as 
follows: founders, $5,000; ptarons, $1,000; 
life members, $500. 

The service of the museum, the building 
for which was given by Mrs. J. M. High, is 
restricted through lack of funds, declare the 
officials. 
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Works of Art 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 








NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
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2717 West 7th St., LOS ANGELES 
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National Gallery Gets a Mystery Portrait 


This portrait of Earl de la Warr, who 
was the grand uncle of the English noble- 
man whose name was given to a great river 
and a colony in the New World, has caused 
much controversy in England. When it was 
recently given to the National Gallery by 
the legatees of the late R. S. Holford the 
London newspapers described it as the work 
of William Stretes. Lionel Cust, authority 
on early English painters, now declares it 
to be from the hand of Gerlach Flick, or 
Fliccus. The National Gallery itself, in 
sending the photograph to THe Art Dicest, 
merely designates it as “School of Holbein.” 

Mr. Cust says that in the same way that 
nearly every English portrait up to 1550 used 
in former days to be attributed to Holbein, 
or after 1550 to Zucchero, “any portrait 
painted in the reign of King Edward VI 
has been ascribed to Stretes.” He describes 
Flick as an “almost unknown painter of 


- 














Galerie Georges Giroux 
43, Boulevard du Regent 


BRUSSELS 


SALE BY AUCTION 
September 26th and 27th, 1927 


The Famous Collection 


A. FINOELST 


Celebrated Gothic Furniture, 
Gothic Sculptures in Stone and 
Wood, Ivories, Limoges Enamels, 
Pictures by Old Masters (13th- 
15th Cent.), Objects of Art of the 
12th-15th Cent. 


Experts: MM. Paul Colin and 
Jean Decoen 


The catalogue by M. Y. Destrée, 

Director of the Decorative Art 

Museum of Brussels, an important 

in-quarto with 16 plates in helio 

and more than 150 illustrations 

in the text: $2.00. 

Note—IIlustrated catalogue on 

demand. 


























Portrait of Earl de la Warr. 


singular power in conception and execution, 
a true exponent of the great national spirit, 
which was to inform the Elizabethan era 
and help to create a national art, as well as 
a maritime empire.” 

The expert proposes a new classification 
of early English portraits based on modern 
research. 





Floating Art Galleries 


When the Aquitania reaches New York on 
Aug. 19 she will have hanging in her lounge 
a painting which British art critics declare 
to be the outstanding picture of the year— 
Mrs. Dod Procter’s “Morning,” reproduced 
on the first page of the June number of THE 
Art Dicest. It will be on display for one 
week in the Cunard offices, 25 Broadway, 
then will make the return trip in the lounge 


of the Berengaria. “Morning” was bought 
by the London Daily Mail for presentation 
to the National Gallery. 

The Grand Central Galleries of New York 
have made arrangements with the Red Star 
Line and the Grace Line whereby steamships 
of the two will carry galleries of American 
paintings. A start will be made with the 
Belgenland on her next trip to Europe and 
with the Santa Elisa and the Santa Louisa, 
Grace boats, on their next sailings for South 
America. Many well known 
painters will be represented. 


American 





“Buk” and Dudensing’s 

The Dudensing Galleries, so long located 
at 45 West 44th St.. New York, will start 
the season at 5 East 57th St., in the very 
heart of the new art district. The firm 
turned over to “Buk,” an artist not yet gen- 
erally known, the important task of ‘creating 
interiors which are to be sympathetic to con- 
temporary theories of painting. 
“It will be a great departure from the 
conventional art gallery,” declares Leroy 
Dudensing. “In these surroundings the in- 
troduction of unknown talent will continue 
with greater energy than ever.” 





European Art Dealers 














LE GOUPY | 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 


5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 

















RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 





15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 














BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 








M. & R. STORA 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 
32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann 


PARIS 











PERSIAN & INDIAN ART, 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS. 
LUZAC & Co 


46 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


Opposite the British Museum 








NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 
3, Avenue Pierre I** de Serbie, 


PARIS 














GALERIE FIQUET 
MODERN MASTERS 
88, Avenue Malakoff 


Paris 








NEW YORK 





DURAND-RUEL 


12 East Firry-SEVENTH STREET 





R. LERONDELLE 





PARIS. 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 


PACKER AND AGENT 


the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, etc. 


76 Rue Blanche, Paris IX 


Cable Address: LERONDELLE—PARIS 
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American Art Schools 














School 


elry, 


Evening 
1927. 


SENT 





Pennsylvania Museum 


Thorough work under trained 
specialists in 


Industrial Art. Classes in De- 
, Drawing, Drawing From 
Life, Costume Design, Costume 


Illustration, 
Illustration, 
Lettering, M 
Modeling, 
Pen and Ink Drawing, 
and Advertising Design, 
tery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


Day School opens Sept. 21, 
Registration days: Sept. 14 to 21. 


Registration Evenings: 
28, 30—7 to 8:30 P. 


THE SCHOOL 
Broad and Pine Streets 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 


of Industrial Art 


all branches of 


Furniture Design, 
Interior Deceration, 
etal Work and Jew- 
Nature Study, 
Poster 

Pot- 


1927. 


School opens Oct. 3, 


Sept. 26, 


M. 


Philadelphia 


ON APPLICATION 














GRAPHI 


ING 
CRAFTS 


Session: 


ScHo 


916 Sa 


School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FraANK Morey 


ETCHIN 


CASTING 
GARDEN 


Summer School: 


—Write for Particulars 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


FLeTcHER, Director 


C AND PICTORIAL ART 
G : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 

DECORATIVE DESIGN 
: SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
ARCHITECTURE 
DESIGN s7 on" 


October-May 


6 weeks, June 27 
to August 6 


28 weeks, 


LARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


nta Barbara Street 


Catalog 











S 


TERIOR 
ING, 


Fall Term 





The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, 


LAYOUT, 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Registration begins September 27. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


TUDY ART 


Courses in 


COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
DECORATION, LETTER- 
CARTOONING 
AND CRAFTS. 


Opens October 3d, 1927. 





Night Classes 














highly interes 
day mornings 





XAVIER J. BARILE 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
Painting Class 


SATURDAYS, JUNE-OCTOBER 
Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 


Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 
Private instruction by appointment. 


For information write X. J. 
7 West 14th Street, New York City. 


Outdoors 


ting spots within city limits. 
and Monday evenings. 
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Museum Teaching 


George W. Eggers, director of the Wor- 
cester Museum, in the leading article in that 
institution’s July Bulletin, analyzes the work 
of art education. “The art school,” he says, 
“carries on the tradition of vocational train- 
ing; the public school, using the practice of 
the arts, endeavors by their aid to enrich, 
amplify, and balance the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of the individual and the com- 
munity. And the newest comer in the field 
of art education—museum instruction— 
aims at benefiting the individual and the 
community, and not at producing the art- 
eR ae 

“The public school possesses spe- 
cial classrooms, materials to paint and to 
model with,—and aside from these it pos- 
sesses little. Its steps are practically forced 
into the paths of creative activity. It 
teaches the understanding of the ‘thing’ by 
teaching an understanding of processes, 
whereas the museum teaches an understand- 
ing of the thing by developing an under- 
standing of its qualities. 

“Accordingly a characteristic technique 
for museum instruction is more and more 
shaping itself. Less like an art school than 
formerly, more clearly distinguished also 
from the methods of the public school, the 
museum is more and more devoting itself to 
widening the bases of appreciation. , 
The educational department of the Worces- 
ter Museum has devoted itself increasingly 
to the developing of a feeling for certain 
elements of style in both painting and de- 
sign.” 

Mr. Eggers calls attention to the museum’s 
practice of having the children in its classes 
draw without the use of an eraser. “The 
child who works in this way,” he says, 
“visualizes his line in its entirety before he 
begins to draw. He also tends to develop 
his idea in its entirety before he begins to 
express. Drawings made directly usually 
embody, to some degree at least, one of the 
rare essentials of a work of art.” 

In order “to balance the indifference to 
the perfect and mechanical,’ Mr. Eggers 
says that “controlled and rhythmical work 
with the brush was introduced in the educa- 
tional department’s program, which had a 
visible effect on the children’s appreciation. 
At the close of a lesson in this calligraphic 
form of painting, three of the boys of the 
class, whose ages ranged between eleven and 
thirteen, were seen examining the Winslow 
Homer water colors which had occupied the 
walls of the room in which they worked 
for several months. The boys were discov- 
ering in these Homers—certainly one of the 
last places in which one would expect to find 
them—instance after instance of brush 
strokes as calligraphic as those of the Chi- 
nese themselves.” 





School Buys Sandzens 


The Washington High School, Milwau- 
kee, has purchased two paintings by Birger 
Sandzen, one of them, a brilliant “Mountain 
Symphony,” being five feet wide. The pu- 
pils each year raise funds for the purchase 
of art, and heretofore have bought prints. 

The Bulletin of the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, in comment, says: “Many splendid 
original paintings pre-eminently suited for 
school use are available at a cost which 
makes it possible for nearly all schools to 
own a few.” 





Art School Is Enlarged 


Congestion of space in the school rooms 
of the Chicago Art Institute, which last sea- 











The ART DIGEST 


because of ils large general circula- 
tion, and especially because it has be- 
come indispensable to art instructors 
in the public schools who so often act 
as advisers to pupils desiring to at- 
tend regular art schools, has come to 
be regarded as the logical medium for 


Art School Advertising 


Rates made known on application 























son made necessary a waiting list of stu- 
dents, has been remedied by the completion 
of a building measuring 120 by 55 feet in 
that section of the grounds south of the 
Institute’s Goodman Theatre. Foundations 
have been made for another building of sim- 
ilar dimensions. 





New York Arts Council 


Formal incorporation has been accom- 
plished of the Arts Council of the City of 
New York, whose object is to unify the 
activities of existing organizations devoted 
to the arts of design, drama and music. The 
incorporators are Dr. John H. Finley, 
Ernest K. Satterlee, Otto H. Kahn, Henry 
Wiley Corbett, Elizabeth A. Alexander, 
Kate Oglebay, Robert E. Allen and John 
G. Agar. 

The council was formed through the 
initiation of the National Academy of De- 
sign and the Architectural League of New 
York, and is composed of committees from 
forty-four museums, art societies and insti- 
tutes. It will serve as a channel between 
the creator, in whatever art, and the patron. 
Local centers will be established and close 
relations maintained with the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses. 





Berkeley's New Museum 

Construction will begin this fall on a fine 
museum of art at Berkeley which an anony- 
mous donor is providing for the University 
of California. Prof. Oliver M. Washburn 
is making a tour of American mtseums 
studying plans and methods of management. 

The university, which already has a con- 
siderable nucleus in the collection of paint- 
ings, tapestries and objects of art bequeathed 
in 1921 by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, will seek 
funds for the purchase of such additions as 
will give its museum a high rank. 





Will Open New Wing 
The new wing of the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts, according to its Bulletin, will 
be ready for occupancy in October. The 
director, Russell A. Plimpton, is in Europe, 
and is expected to make several purchases 
for the museum collections. Harold L. Van 


Doren has begun his duties as assistant 
director. 
A loan collection of English portraits 


makes a summer exhibition at the institute. 





Scott Carbee Pupils Win 


The Scott Carbee School of Art, in Bos- 
ton, is pluming itself on the prize winning 
prowess of its students during the last year. 
In a safety poster competition students of 
the school won four of the five prizes of- 
fered by the Association of Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Companies, and in the poster 
competition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society three Scott Carbee students 
received awards. Carleton H. Reed is prin- 
ipal of the school. 
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Prague Congress 

| The American committee for the Sixth 
* International Congress for Art Education, 
which will be held at Prague in August, 


$ 

t 1928, during the great national exposition 

- to be held in celebration of the tenth anni- The 
0 

r 


American Art Schools | American Art Schools 











versary of the Czechoslovakian Republic, 


has issued an appeal urging the active and 
financial support of art teachers by becoming of 
members of the International Federation. 


— The privileges of such membership include 4 Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 


the bulletins and other printed matter, as 








stu- well as entrance to the meetings and ex- 














tion hibits. The fee, $3, should be sent to the JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

t in treasurer, F. M. Wilder, Exeter and New- 

the bury streets, Boston. 

ions The American committee is composed of ‘eo 

sim- Royal B. Farnum, George T. Cox and C. 
Valentine Kirby. : . ——— . oe 

Ngee Lg ae ee ee Courses in Drawing and Painting, 

Paris exposition of 1900, the four subse- Illustration, Design, Fashion Illus- 
quent meetings being held as _ follows: : ‘ ‘ 

om Berne, 1904; London, 1908; Dresden, 1912; tration and Interior Decoration. 

> of Paris, 1925. 

pr “Only to those who have attended a con- Leading to A.B. Degree 

‘oted gress can the pleasures and benefits be 

The manifest,” says the announcement. “Amer- ATHLETICS DORMITORIES SWIMMING POOL 

nley, ica has been represented at each gathering, 

enry and in Dresden the attendance ran into the : 

der, hundreds. Exhibits, entertainments, ad- ROY C. NUSE, Director CATALOGUE 

John dresses, side trips and life-long friendships 
are some of the delights to be experienced.” 

the 

De- Plans Negro Art School 














sor | Ratt Hts Fanos ee soars | DAYTON ART ||| PHILADELPHIA 
nsti- Ga., as a site for a school of the arts for INSTITUT E SCHOOL of DESIGN 
























































ween negroes, which will be a memorial to his or WOMEN 
tron. mother. SCHOOL OF ART Day ic and Saturday Classes 
close : ; 
ne c en Fe a aS Fone Specialized Instruction by Experts. 
“18 The Traphagen School of Fashion Rectan tame ets duces om ee Industrial and Decorative Design. 
INTENSIVE WINTER AND versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and Poster and Advertising Art. Interior 
$ Cratts, Day aud Night Classes Decoration. Fashion Illustration and 
pol ogy prin Pie ye mo omg ba Faculty of eight practicing professionals. Costume Piston. Tatecetien, oo ekione 
) tastration tangnt in shorteat = Theo. Hanford Pond, Director Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 
fine pee ye avrg phd Caines oF Send for Illustrated Circular of Information * 
and Evening. Sunday re Draw- HARRIET SARTAIN. Dean 
yny- ing and Painting Class. Incorpo- f : 5 bia tems = 
sii rated under Regents. Certificates Monument Ave, at St. Clair St. BROAD AND MASTER STS. 
rsity given on completing course. Sales DAYTON, OHIO Write for Catalogue 
burn Department disposes of student : 
| work. Catalog D. 
UMS 1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York — a 
nent. 


a EE New Yorn Scuoc. or METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 



























































































. 2 J 
aint- Le: CQAIZ (OD7AW., APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 68 West 57th Street, New York 
thed —— 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 86th year MICHEL TACOB Di 
ithe A new 25 lesson Art 4 Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion J S, irector 
seek Course covering all Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior Author of ‘‘Art of Color,’’ ‘‘Study of Color’’ 
is as ‘ branches ‘of Cartooning. Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ and ‘‘Art of Composition’’ 
. j F, Commercial Art Lettering Course. Preparatory Course. Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt. 
and Sign Painting. Positions and orders filled The New York School will also continue 
Two cloth-bound vol- during summer. Catalog on request. 
mes—over 300 illustra- 
one and og Nae $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6 Personal criticism if MS M : 

F desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today. or California School of Fine Arts ~ -AT — 
nsti- send for free circular. Chestnut and Jones Streets CLARENCE H. WHITE 
will NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART San Francisco ¥ 7 

220 Graham Ave. Dept. D. Brooklyn, N. Y. Affiliated with the University of California SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
The Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 “ye r , 
rope Courses in the fine and applied arts; 460 WEsT 144TH StrEET, NEw YorK 
vies THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF beautiful new buildings; modern equipment ae is te 
1ases FINE & COMMERCIAL ART Wirte for Catalogue 1927-'28 Session Opens October 17th, 
a 1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. sesatininensanateniin ihn Day and Evening Classes 
stan | Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
ce Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume Scott Carbee = cao, 

“te esign, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher ° 
aah Training and Childrens Classes. The Pennsylvania Academy 
e. - a ° 

Catalogue on request School of AR of the Fine Arts 
Personal Daily Instruction—Illus- Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- Oldest Art School in America 
ATELIER ee WEIR BESORE @ trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
Bos- re hj Costume Design. Day and Evening inurue in Painting, Sculpture 
P School of Design and Liberal Arts Classes. Fall term opens Sept. 19. Enroll now. and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ning 212 Central Park South, N. Y. C. Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 
year. A working studio for training of professional students 
s of COMMERCIAL DESIGN—PAINTING VISION TRAINING METHOD — —— 
; of- FASHION ILLUSTRATION “Teaches in hours ion cogs 
mek Indivi wees" ere ; months and years”’—Boston Globe. “HOME 
abil ndivicual Instruction—Life Model—Criticism Daily COURSE may give better than artist’s vis- THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
oster ion”—Transcript. Paint, draw and appreciate 1825-1927 Baltimore, Md 
icul- art without copies oe eee, woe yours SUMMER sceons, ¥ 
‘: * of art school study. Illustrated circulars o 
Jents The School of Industrial Arts home courses and summer art school’ at c in Fine Arts, N 6 det. Comune 
prin- TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Roothbay Harbor, Me. OS ae NN eee ee eee 
erick, K Ss Winthrop Station Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars A CRO BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tue Art Dicest, because of its 
universal circulation among artists and 
students, is the logical medium for 
advertising artists’ supplies. 




















Art Supplies 





Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety :—but 
THEY DO NOT RUB OFF. 

Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertain- 
ing. Sketches can be carried home, facing 
each other, without smudging. 

Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; tran- 
slate these notes into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 


used by some of our most successful 
painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


The ST. JAMES PRESS 
2112 St. James Ave. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 








J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 
‘The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 





Sole Agents for Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 3ist St., New York 


MARTINI 


TEMPERA 
COLORS a 


You should try out these colors for 
sketching. Write us for our special 
priced simple palette and our instruc- 
tion letter. You will not only be get- 
ting fun but have material that will 
respond to your technic. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. City, N. Y. 


























J Light fells tolls all 19 
‘Use worthy light reflectors 


pAY-BRite 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 


703 South Broapway = St.Louis, Mo 
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GREAT CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


(Copyright by Tue Art DiceEst] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


BILTMORE SALON— 
August—Western paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

To August 31—Second annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists, including Beaux 
Arts group of San Francisco; prints by “‘Pop” 

art. 

Sept.—Fifty prints of the year. 

Oct.—Paintings by Elliott Torrey. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
July-Aug.—Mrs. Phoebe Hearst collection of 
tapestries, costumes, textiles. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
June-Aug. 13.—Paintings and prints by Cali- 
fornia artists. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Albert Olson, Elisabeth Spalding, Marion 
Hendrie; modern prints and lithographs. 
CYRUS BOUTWELL— 
Aug.—Paintings by Western Artists. 
Sept.—Old and Modern Etchings. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, POND HOUSE— 
July-Aug.—Special exhibition. 


Lyme, Conn. 
LYME ART ASS’N GALLERY— 
To Sept. 6—26th annual exhibition. 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
August—Fifty prints of the year. 


Chicago, II]. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To Oct. 14—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, 
Grigware, Edwin Pearson; 
tive Arts. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 


Swedish Decora- 


Sept. 24-Oct. 15—Antonin Sterba, Alexis J. 
Fournier, James E. McBurney. 

Oct. 20-Nov. 12—Association of Painters and 
Sculptors, 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
To Oct. 1—Summer loan exhibition of paint- 
ings; Danish ceramics. 
Oct.—“No Jury” exhibition. 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 


July-Sept. 115—Annual summer _ exhibition, 
American artists; memorial exhibition of 
work by Charles L. Fox. 

Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-Aug.—American paintings; loans from 


Jacob Epstein collection. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
June 15-Oct.—Selected paintings from Lucas 
collection; Barye bronzes, etc. 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 
Until Sept. 1—Contemporary etchings. 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

July-Aug.—Permanent collections. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 

To Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 

June 13-Oct. 1—Miscellaneous prints. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 

July-Aug.—Colonial paintings and craft. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


NORTH SHORE ARTS ASS’N— 
To Sept. 5—Fifth annual exhibition. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
Sept.—The American Scene in Etchings. 
Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—The Battle of Warsaw. 
Sept.-Oct.—The Treaty of peace, 1642. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
July-Aug.—Paintings, John F. and Anna Lee 
Stacey; Grand Rapids Camera Club. 


E. T., 





Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Sept.—Permanent collection. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
July-Sept.—Paintings from private collections of 
Minneapolis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES—. Pe: 
July-Aug.—Foreign and American paintings, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Furniture designs; waters 
Sept.-Oct.—Annual exhibition of 

American artists. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
e All-New Mexico Exhibition. 


colors. 
paintings by 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To Oct. 1—Permanent possessions. 


Elmira, N. Y. 

ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Sept. 15-30—Paintings, Gerrit 
Oct.—Paintings, William H. 


A. Beneker. 
Singer. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van de 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barton 
Longacre and his contemporaries; Graphic 
Techniques; Retrospective Exhibition of 
Painted and Printed Fabrics; XIXth Century 
White Embroideries; mezzotints by David 
Lucas after Constable. 

THE ART CENTER— 
Summer—zr sculptures by Mestrovic. 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 


To October 1—Summer Exhibition of water 
colors, etchings, block prints, drawings and 
monotypes. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To Nov.—“Experimenters in Etching;” 
additions of prints. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 1—Special exhibitions of American art, 
(A) paintings under $500; (B) collectors’ ex- 
amples; (C) water colors and etchings. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
June-Sept.—100 paintings for home decoration. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
June-August—Founders show. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 1—Paintin = for the country house; 

fountains and bird-baths. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
To Sept. 1—French Colored Lithographs 


recent 


of 





Orders - Inquiries 


ph Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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CHICAGO 
GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Paintings and Sculpture 
by 


Artists of the Mid-West and 
West 


Write for Details of Circulating Plan 


SZUUUNUOUUOUEUUERUDERODEEEOTUDUOUOUUUUUCUOUUUUUOCUUUOUEOOUOUOEOONODORERNOEEOONOOON 
PUGUUDDOOOOGONNUDOUGOUUOUOUDDEDDOOOOOGOUGEONODOOOOOEOROREDOOOOGOOOOGOGEOEOOOOONE 


TT Fs 


( AINSBOROUGH 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


a 























Fine Paintings 
‘Rare Antiques 








222 Contral Park South 
New York 























TT 


ST. LOUIS 


ART GALLERIES 


High Class 
Paintings 
Bought and Sold 


4398 Olive Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


MAX SAFRON, Director 


SUUULLUNELUDUGELOAUOUEUUAOEUOUOEEEUUAEEDUMOOEEOOOORUDOEEDO OGL 


The NEW GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
by 
MERTON CLIVETTE 
EDWARD BRUCE 
JAMES CHAPIN 


FUSUUUAUGOUSESESUGUUCONSHEOUOOUCOGEOEEOOGOOOUCEOUOOOOOUOCREEEUOOOCUGEOOOOOUIOOOUEREE 
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a 


| 

















600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK | 











the 1830 School. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
June-Aug.—Summer exhibition. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Vlaminck,  Pascin, 
Sterne, Derain, etc. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 


Aug.—Old English Furniture and China. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
July-Aug.—Sixth annual exhibition by Syracuse 
artists. 
Sept.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
YONKERS MUSEUM— 
Until Sept. 15—Summer 
Yonker’s Art Association. 
Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
To Sept. 15—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Museum owned pictures. 
Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Loan exhibition. 
Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-August—15th annual exhibition of selected 
American paintings. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Aug.—Colored reproductions. 
Sept.—Society of Oregon Artists. 


New Hope, Pa. 
THE BLUE MASK— 
July-Aug.—Paintings, sculpture, crafts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
June-Sept.—Members’ exhibition. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
ct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 


Van Dongen, 


exhibition of the 


Newport, R. I. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT— 
Aug. 27-Sept. 24—Water colors, etchings, draw- 
ings. 


Providence, R. I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Summer—Early American furniture; Battersea 
enamels. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Sept.—So. States Art League exhibit. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Permanent collections. 


HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Aug.—Paul R. Schumann, Samuel E. Gideon, 
J. A. Ten Eyck III 


Ogden, Utah 
WEBER GALLERY— 
Sept.—Paintings by Utah artists. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
June-Sept.—“*Twenty Utah Painters.” 





A “Safety Poster” Contest 

The National Safety Council offers prizes 
of $500, $300 and $200 for poster designs 
on accident prevention. The posters must 
accomplish one of the following purposes: 
Show how to prevent accidents on the streets 
and highways, in other public places, at home 
or at work; feature the benefits of safety, 
such as possession of life and limbs and 
property, a steady income, comfortable old 
age, etc.; warn people to be careful because 
of the undesirable results of accidents. 





Evaluating a Community 
“A community is as rich as its under- 
standing of the use of riches.” 
—George W. Stevens. 











GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal, Taxicab Entrance 


Fifteen Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





1927 Year Books with 100 
Half Tone Illustrations, 
$1.25 each, postpaid. 


Open Daily 9 to 5:30. Satur- 


day to I p. m. 











Visitors Cordially Welcome 














American Etchings 


ISSUED BY 


FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON 
ee 


Studios: 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for list of new publications 








HHRICH 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street 
New York 

















ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 























Prints for the Summer Home 

Your windows frame beautiful landscapes. 
Why not distinguished pictures on the walls 
between—etchings or blockprints of flowers, 
trees, marines? Summer is the time for 
leisurely selection. Suggestions and a group 
for selection may be had by consulting 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hingham Center, Mass. 











TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicesr] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
four inquiry solicited 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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i 


Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 


er 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., New York 
8 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


























| ie RA edd 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


" 37 East 57TH Sr, NEW YORK 








Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New York 








Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 











OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive ofl paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 


128 W. 4oth St., New York 
Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


Tel. Bryant 6739. 











AMERICA HAS A BACKGROUND 

“Columbus Westward Ho!’’ for Discovery Day; 
$2 postpaid; 9 illustrations in colors. A fasci- 
nating play with prologue two acts and an 
epilogue, by Alice Merrill Horne. First pro- 
duced by West Junior High School students, 
Salt Lake City. In use in Utah schools as 


English text. Address 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY 
SALT LAKE CITY 





Taft’s Lincoln 





“Lincoln,” by Lorado Taft. 


This is Lorado Taft’s conception of 
Abraham Lincoln, the young lawyer, which, 
as THE Art DiGEst announced in its last 
number, has been unveiled at Urbana, III. 
on a site near the courthouse where the 
emancipator practiced law in his early days. 
It is the gift of Judge and Mrs. J. O. Cun- 
ningham. 





A Mestrovic Row 

Belgrade, according to the London Sunday 
Observer, is having a furious controversy 
over a piece of sculpture by the nation’s own 
Mestrovic, the Serb who has become famous 
in America and 21 of whose works are on 
view for a year at the Art Center, in New 
York. The tempest somewhat resembles 
that which once raged in London over Ep- 
stein’s “Rima.” 

The municipality ordered a fountain en- 
titled “The Victor” from Mestrovic before 
the war. The central figure was delivered 
and part of the price paid. After the war 
the city could not make up its mind to spend 
more. The bronze figure—an over-muscular 
and nude young man with a broad-sword in 
one hand and a dove resting on the other— 
reposed in a lumberyard. Recently the city 
fathers, having no fountain, erected the fig- 
ure on a pedestal in the central square. 

Then the storm broke. Some objected 
because the young man was naked; others 
because he was not beautiful, and still others 
because they think a Serbian “victor” should 
bear some emblem of the recent war. And 
the matter doesn’t rest. 





Cristadoro Does “Bill” Hart 


Charles Cristadoro, California sculptor, 
has done a statue of William S. Hart and 
his horse, which the popular moving picture 
hero presented to Billings, Mont. Repro- 














ductions in the rotogravure sections reveal 
that it is an acceptable piece of design. 








Lewis © 


Simmons 


and 


‘oe 


CHICAGO, 908 N. 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 





ee 
Old Masters 
Art Objects 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


Michigan Ave. 
74 South Audley St. 
16 Rue de la Paix 














NEW YORK 


of Art 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 


cAncient (Chinese Works 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 
and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 

















PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 





Paintings 


Bronzes 


Prints 


Objects of Art 


Frames 














GALLERY, 


40 JOY STREET 


o f Boston 


Exhibitions Arranged for 
Modern Painters, $50 a Week 





























Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps - American & Foreign 
BOSTON, MASS. 











DUDENSING GALLERIES 





Every Aspect 


of Art 





45 West 44th Street 


NEW YORK 














116 Maiden Lane 








Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


San Francisco 









































